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WHAT IS GOOD FOR MAN? 

*‘ For who knoweth what is good for man in this life, all the days of his 
vain life, which he spendeth as a shadow ?” 

WE listened to an excellent sermon delivered on this text last sun- 
day, and our subsequent reflections lead us to direct as many of the in- 
telligent observations, as could be readily applied, to our own pursuits, 
and situation. We presume that when sermons like the one we allude 
to, replete with sound and common sense, and fortified with solid argu- 
ment are delivered; it would be a profitable practice for every individ- 
ual of the congregation, to retire after meeting to their closets, and ap- 
ply the remarks to their own minds, as they would try on a new coat, or 
a new gown, to see how they will fit. There is a something in the ex- 
hibition of the pure doctrines of christianity, that will find its way to 
the heart, if the ear is only open to receive them, and the mind willing 


to receive their impression. 
Oe = 


PERIODICAL WRITERS. 

ReAL diamonds and gold, are rare, concealed under the earth, or in 
the beds of rivers; but perhaps truth, as it is more valuable than dia- 
monds and gold, is also more difficult to be found in a state of perfect 
and unsullied purity. A man scarcely knows the truth of his own mind, 
his own avowed and professed sentiments; so just is the remark of the 
scriptures; ‘That the heart is deceitful above all things; who can 
know it 2” 

Writers, frail and imperfect like their fellow mortals, are very apt to 
deceive themselves and their readers in representing the motives which 
compel them both to compose and publish their lucubrations. 

Inspect prefaces and advertisements, you will find many authors de- 
claring, that their chief motive to write, is a desire to inform the under- 
standings, or to correct the morals of the world, regardless of them- 
selves, whether fame or obscurity is to be their final portion. 
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They are contented to withdraw themselves, so long as the public re- 
ceive advantage ; while the cause of truth is served, or science advanced, 
their end is fully answered. 

Ifindeed man were a more perfect being, than he is found to be in his 
most informed and improved state, we might believe that writers who 
recommended liberality and publie spirit with much strength of argu- 
ment, were themselves possesed of those qualities in a degree which 
taught them to forget their own interest, as they sometimes profess, in 
their zeal to promote the welfare of the public; but few men are so el- 
evated as to be entirely divested of self love. One writer may renounce 
money, but is impelled by fame: another may despise fame, but is actu- 
ated by the love of gain. Ifa few have written merely to inform and 
amend their fellow creatures, they must have been such as were re- 
markably elevated and enlightened by the pure principles of christianity. 
Heathen philosophy and human learning produce not such moral hero- 


ism. 
alll > 


REVIEW. 

In reviewing our past labours, we feel sensible that many errors have 
escaped us. The stated periods at which our paper must be issued to 
prevent disappointments, sometimes vexatious, involve us frequently in 
such haste as to preclude the possibility of that minute and repeated at- 
tention necessary to correctness. An appeal to the superiour courts 
of our judgment has also sometimes procured a decision that our opin- 
ions have been too hastily embraced, and too hastily committed to the 
press ; several have been formed on the peculiar disposition of the mo- 
ment, which ought to have been submitted to the revisions of the mind. 
Should our future subscriptions induce us to republish the first volume, 


we shall endeayour to correct them. 
ee 


OURSELVES. 

We confess that if we were asked upon what principle we began this 
paper, we could only reply jokingly, to do “ Something” for our- 
selves; a serious answer would put our judgment and our candour to a 
severe trial—we meant to do no harm, and we hope that we have done 
none. 

We are now approaching the end of our first volume, and we feel in- 
clined to ask our subscribers if we shall begin a second this summer, we 
shall ourselves be readily inclined to scribble, so long as others may be 
inclined to read and pay; the number following this will be the last of 
the first volume—we therefore request those who may be inclined to 
encourage 
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For summer amusement, to hint their inclinations, by subscribing, and 
paying our publishers for the next half year. We have, as yet, only sow- 
ed the seeds, we have reaped no harvest, we began without public pat- 
ronage, but the liberality of our publishers supported the work till we 
obtained it. If we find during the next weck, a probability of its con- 
tinuance, we shall persever in our endeavors to deserve it ; if not, we shall 
be under the necessity of discontinuing the paper during the summer 
months, because “ It is good and comely for one to eat and to drink, and 


to enjoy the good of all his labour, that he taketh under the sun.” 
OL Et 


LONG PRAYERS. 

We think the intended effects of supplicatory addresses to the crea- 
tor on a congregation, are frequently diminished by their being rendered 
elaborate and long. 

** Give me,” said an ancient, “ whatever may be good for me, though 
I should neglect to pray for it; and deny me whatsoever may be hurtful, 
though I should ignorantly make it the object of my supplication.” 

‘This may be called a laconic prayer. It has always been much admir- 
ed. The perfect resignation to the divine will which it implies, renders 
it a model for the imitation of Christian piety. 

Our Saviour himself seems to have disapproved of long prayers ; and 
the invaluable prayer which he has condescended to dictate to erring 
mortals, is remarkable for its beautiful brevity. It might have been 
reasonably supposed, that the pious composers of prayers would have 
been desirous of imitating their great master in the conciseness of their 
petitionary compositions. But diffusion and repetition have been their 
most conspicuous blemishes. There is no doubt but that the practice 
which prevails among some highly respectable sects, of filling up a large 
portion of time in their public service with extemporary prayer, has 
contributed greatly to increase the length of prayers beyond the limits 
both of reason, and of sincere and attentive devotion. 

The human mind is so formed, as to be incapable of retainmg any sen- 
timent during a long time, in a great degree of fervor. But prayer with- 
out fervor, is, we fear, an unacceptable service. And this perhaps, is 
the reason why brevity in prayer is expressly approved by Him, to whom 
prayer is to be offered, and who consequently must know what is most 
agreeable to himself, and what sort of service is most expressive of 


man’s sincerity. 
ie + ie 


CHANGE PLACES. 
“Tr I was half as rich as —— ——,” says a gentleman to another, as 


we passed a conversation party in the streets the other day, “I would 
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do so at once.” Of the subject of the conversation we heard nothing, 
but we could not help reflecting on the uncertainty of a sameness in dis- 
position accompanying a change in circumstance. Every one who es- 
pies an error in his neighbour, thinks he would correct it were he in his 
neighbour's situation ; yet it is more than probable, that were he so, he 
would be similarly seduced. We rarely prove that a change of circum- 
stances does not produce a change of disposition. The feelings of the 
poor man are not uncommonly directed by sympathy towards the dis- 
tresses of a fellow sufferer, which, should fortune smile on him on the 
morrow, may be forgotten or neglected. The affluent man, unconscious 
of distress, and unsusceptible of feelings to which his nature has been 
unaccustomed, wonders at the importunities or complaints of the shorn 
sufferer, and thinks, if he were poor he would be far more patient.— 
Say, fortune ! ifthy smiles have not reversed the temper of a man as oft- 
ten as thy frowns ; shew us the man who, mild, merciful and benevolent 
in adversity, has preserved all his commiserating feelings on his advanc- 
ment to prosperity ; or him, who firm and‘merciless in prosperity has not 
been irritated or softened by adversity, and we will reverence him as 
something more, or detest him as something less, than human. 


—s +o 


MR. NEMO, 

Dear Sir,—As I do not remember ever to have seen your opinion up- 
on female novel reading, I would beg leave to state my case, and have 
your opinion upon that which tends much to destroy my comfort and 
peace. You must know, sir, that I have an only affectionate sister, who 
lives inthe country with her father and mother, where she is taught ev- 
ery thing which it is proper and wholesome for one of her tender age to 
know ; nor is allowed to read any other books than those deemed by her 
dearest mother to be useful for the education of a domestic wife: but 
during her late visits to town where she has been permitted to come and 
spend a few weeks with her brother, at an old maiden aunt’s, she has 
by some means or other, I know not how, got into her head the foolish 
notion that to be a lady she must read all the idle and unreasonable non- 
sense that is introduced and palmed upon society, under the title of sen- 
timental novels and romances, which I am told, for want of “ refined 
taste” I cannot see any benefit or advantage in; but on the contrary, 
much evil resulting. And sir, she has already, though not having been 
in town quite three weeks yet, in spite of all I can say against it, sent to 
the library two or three times a day, for the week past, for different nov- 
els. This I was not so much alarmed about, thinking they might some of 
them be for friends, till I went home yesterday to dinner and found her 
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fixing off the boy with nine volumes that had been taken out the evening | 


before; and as she said, (which I had no reason to doubt, from her 
phrenzied look) all read through. Pray sir, inform me what such no- 
tions will end in, and give your advice upon the subject. 

With great respect, your humble servant, 


D.K. 
ANSWER. 


We are obliged to D. K. for his hint on an important subject; we 
have already treated obliquely on it, but we will make it an object of 
direct consideration in our next. 


A + 


ON SYMPATHY. 

Few subjects, perhaps, are more frequently the object of social con- 
versation, and few are they from which more questionable deductions 
have been drawn, than from this. Sympathy is the common theme on 
which minds prone to their own panegyrick elicit the most fervent ex- 
pressions, because, it is known to be the first of duties, and is besides a 
natural propensity: each one feels, that something like disgrace wowld 
be attached to him, were he supposed to be incapable of it, or deficient 


in its exercise. 
+ ee 


MR. MILLS’ BENEFIT. ~ 
THE BATTLE OF HEXHAM, BALLET, AND ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

WE were happy in seeing a crowded Theatre on this gentleman’s ben- 
efit, and we should have been happy had we witnessed a similar attention 
to former claims on the patronage of merit. Mr. Mills exerted himself 
in his arduous and distinct personifications of the evening, with an ener- 
gy that evinced his gratitude and exhibited bis various talents to the 
high gratification of his numerous friends. 

If we had never before had the pleasure of witnessing Mr. Labottiere’s 
performances, we should have been astonished at the extraordinary 
powers exhibited by him inthe dance. We have seen many of the most 
celebrated dancers in Europe, but we really think, that in the effects of 
muscular activity, he has seldom been excelled ; where the graces of the 
nobler parts of the body have been more highly cultivated, a more pleas- 
ing tout-ensemble may have been produced to the eye ; but the mind has 
seldom been excited to a greater degree of admiration of agility and el- 
egance in steps. 
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Srr, 

ALLow me to entreat you will do me the honor to insert the Wish, 
or the House on Lake Oneida, in your elegant miscellany. The compos- 
ing of it during a summer’s abode there, gave a value to every man’s 
conversation, and an object to every inquiry. 

I am, with perfect respect, your most obedient setvant, 
THE AUTHOR. 


THE WISH, 
OR, THE HOUSE ON LAKE ONEIDA. 
A POEM. 


Hoc erat in votis.......Horace. 


[The author of this production passed the summer of 1809 at Lake Oneida. 
His study window overlooked the Lake, and with the ample expanse of wa- 
ter before him, the moon riding at its “ highest noon,” over Pompey’s Hill, 
and the little islands at a distance, apparently catching in their lap the me- 
teor streaming through the veil of night. It was delicious to lie locked in 

Sancy’s arms and embody her conceptions! The voice of the Loon sounded 
on the flood, and sometimes the dip of the paddle was heard. | 


O rHov who with capricious hand, 
Deal’st out thy gifts around the land, 
Implant’st the crown on this man’s head, 
And that, constrain’st within a shed : 
O fortune, once in raptur’d hour, 

I thus address’d thy sovereign power : 
Grant to my prayer a mansion tall, 
With portals wide, and spacious hall ; 
Windows deep, and folding doors, 
Lofty domes and stucco’d floors. 

Let it rear its stately head 

O’er Oneida’s pebbly bed ; 

Where the gentler winds awake 

The slumbers of the peaceful lake, 
And the wild swan loves to lave 

His snowy plumage in the wave. 

And grant thy bard a princely room, 
With arras deep and polish’d dome, 
Such as in gallant days of old, 

Witness’d plum’d-knights and barons bold, 
Contending in the ring to share 

The glances of the kindling fair. - 

Then round the regal hall appear 
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‘The trophies of Britannia’s war. 
Now gazing, be the eye inclin’d 
On fainting Wolf, to death resign’d ; 

And as its counterpart, be seen, 

Great Nelson, sinking soft between 

The dauntless Hardy’s minist’ring arms, 
Whose eyes o’erflow with wild alarms. 
Then next appear in Syria’s land, 

Sir Sidney and his gallant band, 

Whose sinewed arms in valour’s cause, 
To great Napoleon gave a pause. 

In colors bright, too, be portray’d 

Fam’d Cockrane, like high Jove array’d, 
Hurling his flames, that streaming fall 
Amid the sinking ships of Gaul! 

And give ye powers, some damsel kind, 
With graceful air and lovely mind, 
Whose tender smile, in deserts drear, 

A banish’d nobleman might cheer. 
And oh! but let her be well read, 

(I would not harbour with the dead) 
Skilled in Shakespeare’s magic page, 
And at home with Litchfield’s sage ; 
To taste and grammar, early bred, 
Not breaking Lindley Murray’s head. 

Woman ador’d! the power is thine 
To make all spots alike divine. 
Persuasion on thy sweet lip dwells, 

Soft pity in thy bosom swells. 

There’s melting music in thy sigh, 
There’s brightest heaven in thy eye. 
Midst bleak Kamschatcha’s frozen snow, 
Or equinoctials fervid glow, 

From Andes’ height to Belgia’s plain, 
Thy presence charms the wide domain. 

* Obedient to my casual call, 

Let servants crowd the distant hall ; 

And first, among the serving train 

Be seen, an aged woman, plain, 
With eye severe, and visage prim, 
To wash the tea-cup’s used brim ; 
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The pot to scald, the spoons to steep, 

The chest to lock, the keys to keep. 

Then through a visage dark as night, 

Peep forth an eye of laughing white ; 

With head of wool, without alloy, 

Belonging to a negro boy. 

A slave the sambo-dog must be, 

To make him laugh with greater glee ; 

Freedom to blacks is but a loss, 

It brings them to the gallows-cross. 

Then tripping o’er the floor, be seen 

A rosy lass of sprightly mien, 

Expert with upheld broom to trace 

“ The spider’s web through every maze. 

| ar } Then next appear in wholesome plight, 
ait Set off with laced livery bright, 

i A coachman, skill’d to guide the rein, 

|e And sit superior o’er the plain. 

| Next in the chimney’s lofty nook, 

Be seated there, a dainty cook, 

Well taught to make the rich ragout, 

The pig to roast or barbacue. 

And sometimes on the merry green, 

Let all the serving train convene, 

The cook and all, the foot to shake, 

Enlivened by the fiddler’s squeak. 









| To be continued. | 




















EQUAL HAPPINESS. 
WE are continually hearing people complaining of others being hap- 
pier than themselves, but we have some reason to believe that, when no 






guilt exists, an equal portion of happiness is dispensed to all. Some 






derive it from one cause and some from another, and some are deprived 
of happiness by the very causes of it in their neighbours, and derive 
their comforts from privations of such amusements as constitute the 
delights of their associates. A man wishing to enjoy himself retires to 
privacy, if this be broken in upon, he loses himself, for the time, a por- 
tion of those pleasures, he confers‘on his visitors: his politeness indu- 
ces him to entertain them, but to this politeness he sacrifices his real 
satisfactions ; they are pleased ; but his forced attentions deprive him of 
One man internally appears happy, he is envied ; 










much solid enjoyment. 
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let that man-tell you the secrets of his pillowed moments, and judge him 
then. Another walks the streets disconsolately, but retired to his couch 
he sleeps in peace, for he has done no wrong. Rich men have their 
cares, their troubles and perplexities, as well as poor men.—The only 
difference is, that one frets for the gain or loss of ten thousand, and 
the other for the gain or loss of ten dollars. One frets because his table 
is not in sufficient style, and the other because he has not sufficient to eat. 
Place a man in any exalted situation in life, and he will have his cares: 

Reduce another to the lowest station, and he will enjoy his comforts. 

— + 
LETTER III. 
MY DFAR JOSEPHINE; 

Tue condition of human happiness we find established not in pro- 
portion to the possession of intellectual endowments, but the just ap- 
plication of them to the purposes of our being; losing in our conscious 
remoteness, from the height of wisdom and virtue, every idea of self- 
superiority ; by which means, we are rendered active to accomplish 
what otherwise our vanity might flatter us we possessed. The wisest 
and best we know fall far short of the standard of perfection evinced 
in the precepts and example of our Saviour... Where then is our cause 
for elevation of spirit, when he whose life was so perfect was more meek 
and humble than the poorest of us all? How could we otherwise in cen- 
templating such a life of wonderful goodness and suffering, than shrink 
from ourselves and be humbled to the earth, in our comparative weak- 
ness and depravity. Human nature is full of inconsistencies, otherwise 
we might.wonder at that self-confidence that presumptuously elevates 
itself in the midst of its deformities, instances of which we so often be- 
hold increation. But the mosvself exalted objects are generally those 
who possess the least claim to approbation. For, let the most perfect 
of mankind but closely and impartially scrutinize themselves, and they 
will find but little to applaud in the weakness of their nature. The ve- 
ry sense of right which the best possess, will lead them from self-exal- 
tation ; which, whether created by human favour or self presumption, 
will leave them nothing to support it in the barrenness of their virtue. 
Even. if surrounded by all that fame and fortune can bestow, it will 
shortly prove to them the folly of depending upon it for self-approba- 
tion, that can only be secured by real virtue. That virtue which seems 
an inspiration from the Deity, active at every period of life in propor- 
tion to its means and necessity. For where is the great merit of that 
passive virtue, as it is termed, which is content with observing a few 
rules of right, without seeking the general welfare. It #s not real virtue, 
50 
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but a selfish principle of self-defence ; that to ensure its own security, 

would view millions of its species tottering on the brink of destruction 

without a single effort of self-sacrifice to preserve them from the impen- 

ding ruin. The little virtue they may possess, is rendered dormant by 

the listless inaction of their lives. Not acting egregiously wrong, they 

rest satisfied with the soothings of vanity that they act selfishly right. 

‘But time never fails to announce the delusion of self-confidence. For 

though vanity may momentarily soothe, yet it has but little power to si- 

lence the warrings of conscience. It is but a weak foundation on which 

to establish the principles of action. It is without security as without 

defence, and every breath may injure it. For the more we seek to ele- 

vate ourselves, the less will others assist us, but will depreciate as we 

exalt; so that we invariably /ose more than we gain in the attempt. No 

one is willing to allow the possession of qualities to which we may even 

have a-claim, while we appear too sensibly to feel their existence. If 

we would have justice done us, we must not seem to value their posses- 

sion to the exclusion of modesty, either in confidently acknowledging, or 

as confidently denying our claim to them, which are often equal proots 

of vanity. I have seen vanity display itself in various,forms, according 

to the character of its possessor. When apparent it is the most ridicu- 

lous of all foibles, often destroying the effects of the most brilliant qual- 

ities. I have beheld an individual gifted with all the graces and eners 

gies of a fine genius, adorned by those engaging virtues that seem to 

fiow from a warm and honest heart unadulterated by the world ; yet all 

these attractions, degraded by the effects of a too apparent knowledge | 
and pride of their existence, which was displayed in a variety of con- 
temptible arts. His ‘friends soon discovered that in order to preserve 
their idol from further disease, they mufSt cease to do him open justice. 
I have frequently been obliged to hear and witness many proofs of his 
disgusting vanity. I have seen him, in meeting ladies with whom he 
was acquainted, confidently look them out of countenance, (I had almost 
added impertinently) and with the smile of self-conceit, pass them with- 
out the accustomed politeness of an associate and gentleman. A tacit 
acknowledgement that he did not wish to bestow but receive attention. 
A married lady a short time since, greeted me with, “ well what do you 
think I have just met—and I suppose you will hardly credit me, as i 
assure you he nearly put his face under my bonnet, and continued star- 
ing at me after he had passed, in the most unpolished, conceited, and ill- 
bred manner possible ; it might have been, however, in order to discov- 
er who I was.” ‘“ No, no,” was the reply, “not to discover who you 
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were, but that you might learn who he was, and be added to the list of 
his fancied admirers.”—* Well,” said she, “ I protest but for his vanity 
he might have passed me unobserved, without a remark of any na- 
ture whatsoever.”—‘* Why did not your wish,” was jestingly the reply, 
** always to give pleasure, induce you to gratify his vanity, by affecting 
to be literally struck with his appearance? The trick would assuredly 
have been worthy of the act that induced it,” &c. &c. Many anecdotes 
of a similar nature I could relate, was not this sufficient to give you an 
adequate idea of the light, in which the first characters may be placed, 
' when tarnished by such weaknesses. I cannot but lament to see the fin- 
est talents thus losing their effect by such an unpardonable violation of 
them. To hear comment upon comment lavished upon these deficien- 
cies, whilst those exalted properties that might enlighten his associates 
and defamers, are passed over or forgotten, attracted merely by the 
mantle he has thrown overthem. Asa disinterested friend of humanity, 
I would advise and warn him, in the impressive language of truth and 
reason, to recover himself, to take other means of proving that applause 
has beemlavished upon him. To be careful how he injures ‘‘ the cause 
he would defend.” To recollect dignity of deportment should be at- 
tached to his profession, talents, accomplishments and virtues ; all of 
which are unquestionably united to the weaknesses and follies created by 
‘his too apparent vanity. little self-examination must teach us all the 
fallacy of vanity, and the result would supply but little food for it. The 
very effort at self-elevation proves a deficiency of some nature, and de- 
feats itself. Through the various forms in which I have traced the ef- 
fects of vanity, I will as minutely delineate it to you as I have observed 
it, in my next letter ; in the mean while be assured of my regard. 
POLYMNIA. 








No. 5. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

In the bark, the peculiar virtues of particular plants reside, and more 
especially in several of its internal layers, nearest to the wood. Here 
we find in appropriate vessels the resin of the fir and juniper, the as- 
tringent principle of the oak and willow, on which their tanning pro- 
perty depends, the fine bitter of the Peruvian bark, and the aromatic oil 
of the cinnamon. The same secretions do indeed more or less pervade 
the wood and other parts of these plants, but usually in a less concen- 
trated form. 

It is in the liber only that the essential vital functions are carried on 
for the time being, after which it is pushed outward with the cellular 
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integument, and becomes, like that, a lifeless crust. These older layers, 
however, are for some time reservoirs of the peculiar secreted juices 
of the plant. 

When a portion of the bark of a tree is removed, the remainder has a 
power of extending itself laterally, till the wound is closed. This is 
accomplished by each new layer, added to the bark internally, spread- 
ing a little beyond the edge of the preceding. The closing of the 
wound goes on the more slowly, as the wood underneath, from exposure 
to the air, has become dead, and frequently rotten. If, however, the 
dead wood be carefully removed, and the wound protected from the 
injuries of the atmosphere, the new bark will be found to spread much 
more rapidly. See Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 








THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
“Tis speech that ventilates our intellectual fires.” 
“ Thoughts shut up want air, 





And spoil, like bales unopen’d to the sun. — 

Had thought been ai/, sweet speech had been denied. 
Speech, thought’s canal. Speech, thought’s criterion too ! 
Thought in the mine, may come forth gold or dross ; 
When coin’d in words, we know its real worth. 

Thought too, deliver’d, is the more possest ; 

Teaching, we learn; and giving, we retain 

The births of intellect; when dumb, forgot...... Poung. 


From a book we had great pleasure and instruction in reading, writ- 
ten by a native of Boston, we make the following extracts with some lit- 
tle alterations, 

* The use, advantage and necessity of speech, or articulate language 
to any individual ina state of society, are so very obvious and striking, 
that every attempt to illustrate them must be superfluous. 

“In every station and condition of life, transactions must arise, even 
from our natural wants, to which, without this faculty, we should in a 
great degree be incompetent. What purpose then, is there more wor- 
thy of humanity, than that of providing a remedy for a defect in many 
of our species, which is so essential an obstruction to their happiness ?” 

Man, as a social being, hath an irresistible propensity to communicate 
with his species, to receive the ideas of others, and to impart his own 
conceptions : this natural disposition for society and conversation is ve- 
ry early apparent in infancy, and, as ‘ nature never gravitates to nought,’ 
it hath universally provided the means of fulfilling its dictates, (except 
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perhaps in the comparatively. few instances of idiots) that is, it hath be- 
stowed capacities, for gradually acquiring all such habits and faculties 
as are requisite and convenient to us, or conducive to its own purposes. 
In some, those natural capacities or capabilities are complete, in others 
partial ; but, in all, they require, like every species of soil, cultivation 
and improvement. 

That mankind are designed for a state of active intercourse, seems ev- 
ident from this consideration alone, that every acquisition is progressive, 
and very little of our knowledge is from intuition. Even our most com- 
mon faculties, although acquired by insensible degrees, are the effect 
of habit. Every great and valuable end is attainable only by slow de- 
grees ; no art or science was ever brought to perfection on a sudden. 

Nothing exemplifies this position more incontestibly than language, 
emphatically and elegantly defined by Harris in his Hermes, “ The 
joint energy of our best and noblest faculties, reason and social affec- 
tion.” 

The seeds or elements of reason and social affection are connate with 
us, and inseparable from our constitution as intellectual beings; they 
spring up, bud, blossom, and bear fruit,in due season, in proportion to 
the culture they receive; they manifest themselves even in those who 
have never enjoyed the means and advantages of attaining speech, as abso- 
lutely (though not so copiously,) as in other men: the operation of their 
minds in many instances are demonstrated beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, although inexpressible by them in wor'ds. 


A + Se 


Wednesday, May 3. 
We this day received several letters of very anterior date. One 
signed R. J. dated March 22d, which would have had an immediate an- 
swer in the negative, had it come to hand in due time; the subject is 
now out of date, but we doubt not that the writer, whom we think we 

know, will be perfectly satisfied with this answer—* Assuredly not.” 
On reviewing the superscriptions of the letters in the packet, put into 
our hands this day, we find that they are all personally addressed, and 
consequently, we presume, were not put into the box of the publishers 
of “ Something.” ‘We have in many instances, and for many reasons, 
cause to regret this accident ; we beg, however, to be exculpated from 
neglect. Several valuable pieces have been lost to our publication by 
their temporary allusions; the following, however, we insert, and 
should we have reason to believe the wish expressed therein gencral, 
we shall, as we always shall think it our duty to do, comply. 


oe ne 


os ae, in 
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Boston, April 3, 1810. 
NEMO NOBODY, ESQ. 

Sir,—Since your number 9 of Something, I have been looking, in 
vain, for some of your numbers upon Religion and Education. I hope 
you have not determined to discontinue them, for I found many things 
in them which pleased me; and I can also answer for others of your 
readers, who are much disappointed at this cessation. 

I observe that Saturday’s Monitor has discontinued his numbers in 
the Centinel—would it be disagreeable to you to supply his place to the 
public, by devoting a page of your work to the same good purpose? I 
doubt not you could perform the duty both usefully and to general ac- 
ceptance. ~~ Yours, very respectfully, 
A. G. 

Tue above letter was some how or other not received for a month 
after it was written as appears by the date. Wecan only say now in an- 
swer, that we mean not to avoid, or discontinue any subject of gener- 
al good; we feel, with what we think the necessary touch, the pulse of 
the public ; we feel that it sometimes beats slow and sometimes with 
feverish heat, and with all the skill we can muster as moral physicians, 
we apply our occasional remedies ; but as physicians cannot at all times 
save their patients, we must occasionally expect the loss of subscribers, 
although we do not know that we have killed any yet. 





TO MY FRIEND. 
No simple, gay, fantastic girl, 
In love shall e’er my heart entwine ; 
Nor will I homage pay to wealth, 
Nor yet will bow at beauty’s shrine. 


But the fair maid whom nature’s blest 
With wisdom, far beyond her years ; 
Who o’er the charms of innocence 
The attractive robe of virtue wears : 


Whose graceful form and modest mein, 
Has with them dignity combin’d ; 
Whose wealth is in her knowledge stor’d ; 

Whose richest beauty’s in her mind ; 


And who abroad’s politely gay, 
Cheerful at home, with ease ; 
Whose gentle manners always strive, 

Her every friend to please, 
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1d make my choice—and to her worth 
Pay the just tribute due ; ‘ 
And prize her far above the wealth ) 
Of India, or Peru. =i 


For, when with troublous cares oppress’d, i 
To her I'd them impart; \\' 

Who, with endearing smiles of love, 
Would Jull my restive heart. 


4) 
if I were weary—then would I, i 
Within her guardian arms, 

Tull me in safety to repose, 
Secure from threat’ning harms. 


if I were ill—her watchful care ‘ 
Would lull my throbbing breast ; 

Tull every tumult of the soul, 
And lull my pains to rest. 


And should the tongue of slander dare 
Asperse my valued name ; 

Her chaster breath would Jul its rage, 
And vindicate my fame. 


With such a shield encompass’d round, 
I’d lull a world of care ; 

Lull my fond hopes—my fears, too, /1/l, 1 
And lull me in despair. B. R. : 








Theatre, Friday, April 20th, 1810. 
MRS. GRAUPNER’S BENEFIT. 

We have peculiar pleasure in noticing tlie following occurrence, al- 
though it originates from circumstances which afford ample cause of 
regret to the amateurs of harmony and the friends of industry. 

Mr. Graupner having discovered that the profits of Friday evening 
amounted to—a consideral ec loss; waited on the managers in the morn- 
ing, and requested to know what were the dumages of his benefit ; hay- 
ing been informed that the loss was thirty-seven dollars, he paid the 
money, observing, that he was glad he had no more to pay; adding, at bet 
the same time, that although he would willingly enjoy the same treat 
himself at the cost of fifty dollars, he was sorry that he, on this occa- 
sion, heard it to so much disadvantage. 
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We introduce this anecdote, not as a sudden or extraordinary ebulli- 
tion of wit, but asa partial exhibition of the character of a man stem- 
ming and throwing aside with lusty sinews the billows of public ca- 
price, without the heart of controversy. Trifling as the occurrence may 
appear to many, there are some who will view itin a light most honour- 
able to the gentleman whose mind so nobly exhibited itself. Laugh at 
this, ye gilded butterflies! but till you have acquired the talents, in- 
dustry, and usefulness of those whom air only bears you above them, 
the independent mind will in its most serious moments regard you 
with—no, only with pity. 

We have too great a respect for jhe public of Boston, to say any thing 
that might induce our distant readers to consider their occasional atten- 
tions to the Benefits, as a criterion of their justice, or their taste ; they 
have doubtless, some other means of exhibiting both ; we are only sorry 
that they have not come within the reach of our observation, so that we 
might have the pleasure of publishing an instance of it. 

We speak of the public as a body-politic, of course we have no allu- 
sions to ladies or gentlemen of taste. 

—=s +o 
OBSERVATION. 

We hope that we shall never shrink from the cause of the unfortu- 
nate on the one hand, or refuse justice on the other. It has been stated 
to us that a communication signed W in our last was not correct in all 
its parts. While we dare not contradict the facts to which our corres- 
pondent, as well as many others, was eye witness, it is but justice to 
comply with the wishes of Mr. Magner in stating the testimony of three 
coloured female witnesses, who testified before us, that the persons who 
inhabited his tenement were disorderly people, and that it was in con- 
sequence of their very riotous behaviour, from Saturday night inces- 
santly till Wednesday morning (the~whole period of their stay) that 
they were turned out by unroofing the tenement, and taking away the 
windows and doors, and not for their being unable to pay rent, of which 
so little could be due, and which little was not demanded of them. Our 
correspondent and many others who witnessed the scené of distress, 
and whose feelings did not permit them to examine into causes before 
they relieved misery, might have been misinformed by the by-standers ; 
but at the request of Mr. Magner, who has insisted on our naming him | 
personally, we refer all persons inclined to hear more on this subject to 
himself, that they may thoroughly understand what kind of rioters he 
had admitted to his building, and judge accordingly. 





